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my part, I am convinced that the people will be
found incapable of fulfilling the functions of a legis-
lator/3

M. Gonzenbach also made a speech much to the
same effect, and said: "When there is an assembly
consisting of one house, as in the cantons, the refer-
endum may perhaps be looked on as a necessity;
but in the Confederation, when we have two coun-
cils, the fact that laws have to run the gauntlet of
two houses is a better guarantee than the popular
vote. If you wish to cite an example of a state
that is really free and well organised, and which has
attained a high intellectual level, you do not think
of quoting the cantons with Landsgemeinden or the
Grisons or Valais. Progressive ideas are not the
privilege of the masses, but of isolated individuals.
It is a mistake to suppose that the referendum
will make it easier to execute the laws. A law
which has been accepted by only a small majority
will be very difficult to enforce/'

M. Ziegler replied to these criticisms in words
which have since been often quoted.

"You call the people incapable," he said, "yet
they are eminently capable of electing representa-
tives, which is quite as difficult a task as voting
on laws. How can it be said that the people are
incompetent to vote on laws when it is an estab-
lished principle that ignorance of law is no excuse for
breaking it, and in the ordinary affairs of life every
one is required to know the law he lives under ?"

M.   Carteret,  of   Geneva,  of  whose  pronounced